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Again, rocks which are at one time well soaked with
rain, and at another time are liable to be dried by the
sun's rays and by wind, are apt to crumble away.

2.  And thus you see that from a variety of causes the
solid rocks of the earth are liable to continual decay
and removal.   The hardest stone, as well as the softest,
must yield in the end and moulder down.    They do
not all, indeed, decay at the same rate.    If you look
more narrowly at the wall of an ancient building, you
will see almost every variety in the degree of decay.
Some of the stones are hardly worn at all, while others
are  almost wholly gone.    As  this takes  place in a
building, you may be sure it must take place also in
nature, and that cliffs or crags formed of one kind of
stone will crumble down faster than others, and will
do so in a different kind of way.

3.   Besides   its  chemical action,  rain has   also   a
mechanical action.    Watch  what happens  when the
first pattering  drops of a  shower begin to fall upon
a smooth  surface of sand, such as  that of a beach.
Each drop makes a little dint or impression.    It thus
forces aside the grains of sand.    On sloping ground,
where the drops can run together and flow downward,
they are  able to push or carry the particles of sand
or  clay along.    This is called a mechanical action;
while   the  actual   solution of the   particles, as   you
would  dissolve sugar  or  salt, is  a chemical   action.
Each drop of rain may act in either or both of these
ways.

4.  ISTow yoti will readily see how it is that rain does
so much in the destruction of rocks.    It not only dis-